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COM  POUNCE 


^0\V  picturesque  is  the  Indian  of  legend  and  story, 
^ and  what  a weird  and  mystic  spell  broods  over  the 
regions  associated  with  his  name  ! 

Few  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  details  of  his 
connection  with  Lake  Compounce,  enough 
remains  to  envelop  it  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romantic  interest  tpiite  apart  from  its  own 
inherent  charm. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
- tury,  a tribe  of  Tunxis  Indians  and  their 
chief  Ccnnpound  occupied  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  lake  now  known  as  Compounce,  in 
what  was  then  a j)art  of  Farmington,  now 
vSouthington. 

The  old  deeds  preserved  in  Farmington  and  Waterbury  furnish  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  tliis  chief.  His  name  is  variously  given  as  Comjias,  Compaus,  Compowne, 
Compoune  and  Compound,  and  appears  with  those  of  other  Indians  who  gave  to  the 
white  settlers  titles  to  the  Farmington  and  Waterbur}'  lands. 

There  are  three  original  deeds  containing  his  autographic  mark. 

The  first  of  these,  among  the  I'armington  records,  is  dated  May  v'"’  22,  1673,  and 
is  of  extreme  interest. 
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It  confirms  to  tlie  men  at  Farmington,  tliirty-three  years  after  its  first  settle- 
ment, previous  grants  of  land 
made  to  them  by  the  Indians.  On 
the  deed  is  traced  a crude  map 
of  the  land  in  question,  beneath 
wliich  are  the  names  and  marks  of 
twenty-six  Indians,  written  in  two 
columns,  each  column  beginning 
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respectively  with  the  names  and  marks  of  “Nesa- 
heg”  (Nesaheagun  sachem  of  Poquonock  in  Wind- 
sor), and  of  Jon  a Compaus  (Compound),  a fac- 
simile of  whose  signature  is  here  given. 

Here  is  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  “Com- 
pas  squa  ” (squaw)  was  present  and  by  her  mark 
iqnin  this  deed,  bequeathed  to  us  with  her  own  hand 
the  only  record  we  have  of  her  existence.  Her  mark 
and  that  of  “Compaus”  are,  queerly  enough,  trans- 
posed, thus  revealing  their  simple  ignorance  of  the  king’s  English. 

Hy  the  deed  of  August  26,  1674,  the  Tunxis  Indians  conveyed  a large  tract  of 
land  in  Mattatuck  (Waterbury) — to  the  whole  of  which  territory  they  laid  claim — 
to  the  first  white  settlers  of  that  town.  This  deed  is  signed  by  the  “ universal 
Nesaheagun,”  John  a Comiiowne,  and  twelve  other  Indians. 
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REDUCED  COPY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DEED  OF  DECEMBER  2,  1684 
W ith  tile  Autographic  Mark  of  Compound, 

l.y  courte.sy  of  Mi,«s  Sarah  J.  Pricliard,  author  History  of  Waterluirv. 


X 1890  a liappy  cliance  brought  to  light,  among  the  ancient  records  stored 
away  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Waterbury,  the  original  deed  of 
December  2,  1684,  by  which  another  tract  of  Mattatuck  land  was 
transferred  to  the  English  settlers,  and  the  grant  of  1674  was  confirmed, 
“ with  all  and  sigular  rode  timber  rocks  quorys  broocks  rivers  swamps  medows,” 
the  same  to  be  discharged  from  all  “former  bargins  sales  titles  morgages  leases  fins 
fes  joynters  dowrys  suts  or  encumbrans  whatsoever.” 

In  this  deed  of  1684  the  name  Compound  stands  first  in  the  list  of  signatures. 

Could  romance  itself  conjure  up  a group  of  names  more  picturesque  than  these 
of  the  original  owners  and  proprietors  of  Mattatuck  : John  a Compound,  Hacketou- 
suke,  Atumtoco’s  mother,  Jemse’s  dafter  (daughter)  by  Cockoeson’s  sister,  A bucket. 
Spinning  Squaw,  Mantow,  Cocoeson’s  sister’s  Patucko’s  scpiaw,  Warun-Compoun 
Xesaheg’s  son,  Atumtockco,  Cockeweson’s  sister’s  dafter,  all  of  whom  “parsonnally 
aperd”  (before  John  Wadsworth  * * * ist)  “and  acknoledged  this  Instrument  to  be 
their  free  and  volentery  act?” 

One  looks  upon  this  ancient  document,  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  over  two 
centuries,  with  a sentiment  of  profound  veneration,  and  pictures  to  himself  the 
group  of  swarthy  faces  as,  to  the  names  written,  the  Indians  added  with  their  own 
clumsv  fingers,  each,  his  or  her  individual  “ niarck  ” or  totem.  This  deed  is  valu- 
able not  only  for  its  Indian  signatures,  but  for  the  autograplis  of  men  famous  in  the 
earlv  history  of  Connecticut;  Thomas  Judd  and  John  Standi)',  Benjamin  Judd  and 
John  Wadsworth,  Timothy  Standly  and  Jolin  Hopkins,  “freemen  of  ffarmentowne  ” * 
and  most  of  them  among  its  eighty-four  projirietors. 

* Ancient  Farmington  extended  over  a territory  now  covered  by  ten  towns  and  portions  of  several 
others. 
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WIDE  field  of  speculation  regarding  the  chief  Compound  opens  before 
us  as  we  contemplate  these  records. 

Nesaheagun  was  the  Sachem  who  with  others  signed  away  to  the 
white  settlers  much  of  the  territory  of  Farmington  and  Waterbury,  and 
tliousands  of  acres  in  Simsbury,  Windsor,  Wetliers- 
field  and  Middletown.  Warun-Compound  is 
described  as  Nesaheagun’s  son,  but  it  is  John  a 
Compound  whose  name  stands  second  to  that 
of  Nesaheagun  in  the  deeds  of  1673  and  1674. 
and  first  in  the  deed  of  1684. 

Quoting  from  Orcutt’s  History  of  Derby, 

' “This  fact  suggests  that  John  a Compound, 
whose  name  stands  next  to  Nesaheagun’s, 
may  have  been  an  elder  son  of  the  same 
chief.’’ 

According  to  another  authority*  he 
may  have  been  a nepliew  or  brother,  and  as 
such,  succeeded  Nesalieagun  in  the  sacliem- 
sliip,  as  among  some  tribes  the  succession 
of  chiefs  was  through  a brother  or  nephew 
instead  of  a son. 

However  that  maybe,  he  was  a “ native  prince ’’  the  birches. 

and  identified  with  the  Indians  who  from  time  to  time  occupied  the 
territory  of  Mattatuck. 

“The  name  Compound,’’  says  one  historian,*  “although  not  of  English  origin, 
has  been  forced  into  a strange  resemblance  to  English.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
* Rev.  Joseph  Anderson — History  of  Waterbury. 

1 1 


it  is  an  Indian  name  in  disguise,  or  possibly  that  the  Indian  proprietor  who  here 
comes  before  us,  may  have  been  named  from  the  ‘ otlier  side  falls,’  wherever  these 
may  have  been.  At  all  events,  acompown-tuk  would  mean  the  ‘falls  or  water  on 
the  other  side.’  ” It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  his  name  was  a place-name, 
and  derived  from  his  connection  with  the  water  or  lake  “on  the  other  side”  of 

the  mountain.* 

For  the  tragic  story  of  the 
chieftain’s  fate  we  are  indebted 
to  tradition,  which  tells  us  that 
his  home  was  the  cave  near  the 
shore,  and  that  while  crossing 
the  lake  in  an  iron  kettle  he 
was  drowned,  finding  his  grave 
beneath  its  waters.  V’arious 
additions  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  this  brief  but 
graphic  tale,  but  all  such  are 
utterly  without  foundation,  and 
detract  from  the  simple  pathos 
of  the  traditional  story. 


“ A vatery;  grave  befitting  one 
(i>f)ose  name  tl)ese  vaters  tabe.” 


* “ The  oldest  families  north  of 
Compound  Lake  had  the  traditions 
certainly  one  hundred  years  ago  (1775) 
that  the  Indians  that  visited  there  came 
from  over  the  mountain  west.” 

Timlow’s  History  of  Southington. 
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A singular  coincidence  in  connection  with  the  legend,  is  that  Compound’s  mark, 
as  seen  in  some  of  his  signatures,  resembles  the  outline  of  a kettle,  which  suggests 
the  pleasing  fancy  that  this  may  have  been  his  device  or  emblem. 

As  to  his  personality,  w'e  have  seen  that  he  had  influence  and  standing  among 
the  native  tribes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  history  or  tradition  to  prove  that  he  was 
other  than  a noble  specimen  of  his  race,  such  an  one  as  the  imagination  loves  to 
associate  with  the  “beautiful  glacial  lake  that  he  owned.’’* 

One  sees  how  naturally  the  term  “Compound’s”  became  in  time  Compounce,  and 
the  early  records  give  us  the  musical  “Compounce  Pond  Water,”  transformed  now 
into  Lake  Compounce. 

The  torture  of  the  white  man  by  the  Indians  (not  of  the  Compounce  tribe)  has 
been  a traditionf  of  this  neighborhood  from  the  earliest  times. 

An  old  Indian  trail,  later  the  first  traveled  road  between  Farmington  and  Water- 
bury,  passed  through  the  borders  of  the  neighborhood.  Here  have  been  found 
traces  of  an  Indian  encampment  and  burying-ground,  and  the  frequent  finding  of 
arrow-heads,  pottery  and  rude  stone  implements  in  the  past,  testifies  that  here  in 
this  little  valley  were  their  hunting  and  camiung  grounds,  and  here  were  buried 
their  dead. 

An  authentic  story  has  traveled  down  the  years,  of  the  recollection  of  a family 
of  Indians,  that,  about  the  year  1760,  lived  in  a wigwam  in  the  woods  east  of  the  lake. 
They  tarried  only  a summer  and  then  disappeared. 

Thus  vanished  from  the  land  the  last  remnant  of  this  ancient  race,  leaving  only 
the  memory  and  the  magic  of  a name. 

*“John  a Compound  has  been  handed  down  to  immortalit}'  as  the  original  proprietor 
Compound’s  (Compounce)  pond.”  Orcutt’s  Historj'  of  Derby. 

f 'I'imlow’s  Sketches  of  Southington,  note,  page  383. 


EFORE  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  who  diverted  the  streams  to  otlier 
channels,  Lake  Componnce  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Qninnipiac 
river.  Cuss  Gutter  brook  ran  into  it  through  the  valley  above,  and  a 
small  stream  below  connected  it  with  Cold  brook,  a tributary  of  the 
yuinnipiac.  White  and  gold  fish,  now  extinct,  lived  in  its  waters,  and  wild  ducks 
and  geese,  the  loon  and  other  water  birds  found  here  the  solitude  they  loved. 

t)n  the  distribution  of  the  Southington  division  in  1 722,  the  lake  and  adjacent 
land  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Steel  and  Thomas  Orton,  both  men  of  prom- 
inence among  the  proprietors  of  Farmington. 

The  property  appears  to  have  frequently  changed  owners  until  December  7, 
1787,  when  it  was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Daniel  Clark,  of  Wallingford,  by 
Ebenezer  Nortcjn  (grandfather  of  the  late  Gad  Norton),  whose  adjoining  property 
had  descended  to  him  through  several  generations,  from  his  ancestor  John  Norton, 
also  one  of  the  Farmington  proprietors. 

The  lake  property  is  referred  to  in  the  earlier  deeds  as  “ a parcell  in  that  divis- 
ion of  land  lying  between  Panthorn  and  Watterbury,  bounds  not  yet  surveved  and 
layd  out  and  in  the  deed  of  1787  as  “one  certain  Piece  or  Parcel  of  land  situate 
in  Southington  at  a Place  called  Compound’s  Pond.’’ 

The  oldest  inhabitant  remembers  Lake  Componnce  as  a lonely  place,  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  frequented  only  by  an  occasional  hunter  or 
fisherman,  and  the  neighboring  children  who  went  there  to  paddle  about  in  the  old 
dug-out,  hewn  from  a chestnut  log,  which  had  replaced  the  birch-bark  canoe  of  the 
Indians. 
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OLD  HAND-BILL  OF  OCTOBER  6,  1846,  ADVERTISING  THE 
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BLOWING  UP  OF  LAKE  COMPOUNCF, 


N 1846  there  occurred  an  event  which  brought  this  obscure  little  lak(i  into 
notice. 

The  new  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  had  greatly  excited 
pidtlic  interest,  and  Samuel  Botsford,  of  Bristol,  conceived  the  idea  of 
demonstrating  the  power  of  electricity  by  giving  an  exhibition  at  the  lake. 

At  this  time  the  only  building  tliere  was  the  cottage  used  as  a tenement  for 
laborers  on  the  farm,  and  only  a cartpath  trailed  its  devious  way  along  the  northern 
and  western  shores  among  the  alders  and  birches,  to  the  cave  lot  which  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlement  had  been  a rye  or  a buckwheat  field. 

The  news  had  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  lake  was  to  be  “blown  up,”  and  on 
the  appointed  day,  Tuesday,  October  6,  1846,  the  crowd  came  pouring  in  from  all 
the  country'  around.  It  was  a notable  gathering  not  only  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
also  for  the  presence  of  men  eminent  in  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

A faded  hand  bill  advertising  the  exhibition,  and  long  forgotten,  came  to  light 
just  fifty  years  after  the  event  occurred,  and  to  tliis  we  are  indebted  for  many 
incidents  that  had  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  lapse  of  time.* 

There  were  committees  of  arrangements  and  of  reception,  musicians  had  volun- 
teered their  services,  refreshments  were  to  be  furnished  and  seats  provided  for  tlie 
ladies. 


A lecture  was  to  be  given  accompanied  by  six  e.xperiments  to  illustrate  the 
“movements  of  Electricity  in  Heaven  and  Earth,”  the  whole  to  culminate  in  a 
sub-marine  explosion. 


* The  Bristol  Press  on  reprinting  this  old  hand-bill  in  its  issue  of  May  21,  1896,  commented 
thus:  “ It  is  interesting  to  contrast  that  day  with  last  Saturday,  when  a telegram  from  New  York 
went  round  the  world  in  fifty  minutes.” 
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“A  cartridge,”  reads  the  program,  “will  be  placed  in 
the  top  of  one  of  the  trees  and  fired  by  the  battery.  A 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  will  be  placed  under  water 
near  the  center  of  the  Lake,  and  a raft  anchored  over 
it  ; this  raft  will  be  blown  up  on  the  principle  of  Colt’s 
Sub-Marine  explosion.”  It  was  expected  that  not  only 
the  raft,  but  vast  quantities  of  water  would  be  thrown 
into  the  air,  followed  by  a deluge  equal  to  that  of  a cloud- 
burst or  a water-spout. 

The  program  was  carried  out  successfully  and  all 
went  merrily  until  the  grand  climax  was  reached.  The 
crowd  waited  in  breathless  suspense.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  raft,  but  it  refused  to  be  blown  up.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  or  incomplete  and  the  sub-marine  explo- 
sion was  a failure. 

The  majority  accept  it  as  the  failure  of  an  honest 
attempt  to  interest  and  instruct,  but  a number  resented  it, 
calling  Mr.  Botsford  an  impostor,  and  threatened  personal 
violence.  Friends  flocked  to  his  rescue  ; the  war  spirit 
took  possession  of  both  sides,  coats  were  thrown  off, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  the  affray  began. 

While  the  tumoil  was  at  its  height  one  of  Botsford’s 
brave  defenders,  in  a moment  of  weakness,  fled  to  the 
cottage  for  safety.  Another  seeing  him  go,  ran  after  him, 
and  having  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice  and  pushed 
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THE  LAKE  FROM  THE  DEER  PATH 


him  back  toward  tlie  scene  of  combat,  turned  his  own  steps  liastily  toward  Bristol 
and  was  seen  no  more  that  day. 

Another,  remarkable  for  his  size  and  strength,  was  afraid  if  he  hit  hard  he 
would  kill  ; so  he  merely  boxed  the  foe  right  and  left — and  knocked  down  several. 

One  man,  receiving  a black  eye,  contrived  to  reach  home  late  at  night  and  slip 
into  bed  unobserved.  At  daylight  he  hurried  to  the  wood-pile  and  chopped  indus- 
triously, until  at  breakfast  he  appeared,  his  face  disfigured  presumably  by  Hying 
chips.  His  sympathetic  wife  was  puzzled  by  his  unaccustomed  industry  and 
activity,  when  a neighbor  dropped  in  to  talk  over  events  of  the  preceding  day  and 
the  truth  came  out. 

These  and  similar  incidents  still  enliven  the  remembrance  of  that  day. 

Finally  the  ringleader  was  seized,  plunged  into  the  lake  and  then  chased  off  the 
grounds.  His  followers  disappeared  and  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  lengthened,  long  processions  of  teams  trailed  away  to 
distant  homes,  leaving  Compounce  to  its  silence  and  its  tranquility. 

But  this  silence  was  no  longer  to  remain  unbroken.  Those  who  had  seen  the 
beauty  and  felt  the  charm  of  this  lovely  s[)ot  came  again  and  brought  others.  The 
cart-path  became  a road  ; the  next  year  the  ten-pin  alley  was  built,  row-boats  were 
placed  on  the  lake,  and  the  first  barbecue  was  held,  some  visitors  from  Alabama 
assisting  to  introduce  this  Southern  method  of  serving  up  the  lamb  at  rustic  feasts. 
Then  the  road  around  the  lake  was  opened  and  the  revolving  swing  was  added  to 
the  attractions. 

Thus  early  Lake  Compounce  began  its  history  as  a summer  resort  through  the 
enterprise  of  its  owner  and  proprietor.  Gad  Norton.  In  1851  Isaac  Pierce  purchased 
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a h a 1 f - interest 
in  the  lake  and 
its  immediate 
surroundings, 
and  for  over 
half  a century 
it  has  continued 
under  their 
m a n a g e m e n t, 
a n d in  more 
recent  years  that 
of  their  sons  M. 

P.  Norton  and 
I.  E.  Pierce. 

Cjlacial  lake  ! 

W hat  ter  m 
could  more 
aptly  describe 
the  small  sheet 
of  water,  less 
than  a mile  in 

circumference,  so  cool  and  deej),  fed  by  springs  from  the  mountain  whose  rugged 
front  of  indescribable  grandeur  is  so  im])ressive  a feature.  The  lake  drive,  the 
paths,  the  groups  of  chestnut  trees,  the  birches,  are  all  elements  of  attraction. 
Few  observe  in  the  wooded  slope  that  rises  from  the  eastern  shore,  a remarkable 


GAD  NORTON. 
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survival  of  the  glacial  period,  in  tiie  long  embankment  <jr  “esker”  carved  out 
by  the  passage  of  a mighty  glacier  in  ages  past,  and  extending  for  three-fourths  of 
a mile.  It  is  often  referred  to  by  geologists  as  a fine  example  of  this  peculiar 
formation  of  the  ice  age. 


The  Indian  is  gone,  but  his  contemporaries,  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  beach,  the 
chestnut  and  the  tasselled  birch  remain  sachems  of  the  woods  ; while  fringing  the 
lake,  the  pepperidge  and  sassafras  and  shad-bush,  azalea  and  clethra  and  bilberry, 
tangled  with  vines  of  grape  and  smilax,  all  coeval  with  the  Indian,  bloom  and  fruit 
as  the  seasons  come  and  go. 

Older  perhaps  than  the  painted  red  man  is  the  “ painted  race  of  Howers,”  the 
Indian  pipe,  Indian  cucumber,  Indian  turnip  and  Indian  paint  ; the  squaw  weed, 
papoose-root  and  the  moccasin  dower,  all  growing  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  rocks,  and  all  doubtless  loved  and  culled  by  the  dusky  Indian  maid  of  long  ago, 
the  possible  Wanonah,  Oneta,  or  Awasco,  of  the  poets’  verses. 
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'©.dition  ss.ith^the<f  in  o.  cs.ve 
hard  t>y,  . 

(In  lnclns.li  C/iieft^^in  u^eu  tu 
lord  it  once  . 

O’er  Sivll  the  ^w^srthy  {nhei>  th^t 
fl  ou  r I ^ e d n i^h  ; 

chid  tjiavt  riiyS  niiyl-)  ty  na.me  w 
old  Corn  fjou  nee  . ” 


r.DER  than  any  one  now  living  is  the  foot-path  leading  to  the  cave  of 
Compound,  known  of  old  as  the  Papoose  House.  The  superb  size  of 
this  rock  can  be  realized  only  from  its  top,  which  is  gained  by  the  foot- 
path or  by  a sharp  climb  through  the  cave  itself,  over  the  mass  of  rocks 
which  guard  the  small  opening  in  its  rear,  and  among  which  in  the  old  days  the 
chief’s  seat,  the  squaw’s  seat,  and  the  papoose’s  seat  used  to  be  pointed  out. 

Its  only  known  occujrants,  since  ancient  days,  have  been  the  phtebe  birds  that 
sometimes  make  their  nests  in  the  curious  shelves  or  pockets  in  its  low  vaulted 
roof.  A mysterious  spell  pervades  its  dim  recesses,  as  if  the  shade  of  its  ancient 
tenant  still  lingered  here,  banishing  all  harm  and  danger  from  his  beloved  lake  and 
hunting  ground. 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  this  rock  is  a study  for  the  geologist.  Nature 
has  traced  on  its  flat  diamond-shaped  surface,  as  on  a page,  a record  of  the  ages. 

With  its  apertures  like  the  loop-holes  of  a fort,  its  tinted  snake-like  markings 
and  the  circular  white  cap-stone  set  like  a gem  at  its  apex,  all  hoary  with  lichens 
and  dappled  with  flitting  shadows,  this  sculptured  memorial  of  the  last  chief  will 
ever  remain  as  unique  as  it  is  enduring. 

To  the  south  of  the  cave  is  the  great  boulder  known  in  by -gone  days  as  Big. 
Rock,  now  sometimes  called  Tower  Rock  or  Pulpit  Rock.  One  may  imagine  it 
to  have  been  a watch-tower  or  lookout  of  the  Indians.  The  stairs  are  laborious  to 
climb  ; what  then  shall  we  think  of  that  hazardous  youth,  Chauncey  Royce,  who, 
about  1828,  climbed  up  along  the  seams  and  crevices  of  its  eastern  surface  to  its 
top,  with  the  aid  only  of  his  fingers  and  toes.  Ilis  courage  failed  him  in  attempting 
the  descent,  so  the  boys  who  were  with  him  brought  from  the  woods  a long  grape- 
vine, one  end  of  which,  passed  up  to  him,  he  secured  to  a stout  cedar  tree  growing 
on  top  of  the  rock,  and  by  this  he  slid  to  the  ground  in  safety. 
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As  the  trees 
beside  the  boulder 
became  grown, 
later  generations 
of  boys  climbed 
these,  crawling 
along  the  limbs  to 
its  summit. 

Doubtless  the 
poetic  instinct  ani- 
mated those  boys 
as  it  has  the  poet 
of  a later  time. 

T he  poet  was 
writing  of  Dig 
Rock,  but  inad- 
vertently gave  to  it 
the  name  belong- 
ing to  another  near 
by — a smaller  but 
scarcely  less  re- 
markable one,  the 
Camel  Horse 
Block. 


“ ’Ti.s  (jloriou.s  at  eve  to  clamber  up  the  Camel’s  Ijlocl^, 
And  p’oni  tbe  promontory  of  its  bacb 
Peer  into  tl)e  I)ufje  caserns  in  tbe  rociss  abose, 

High  on  tbe  mountain  .side  and  btacls, 

Whence,  it  is  ,said,  vfis  monster  tong  ago 
Lea))ed  fortf)  and  plunged  into  tfe  ))tain  belose.” 
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DOWN  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  QUINNIPIAC. 


Hy  whatever  convulsion  or  revolution  of  nature  these  boulders  were  stranded 
here,  the  huge  slice  gouged  from  the  side  of  Camel  Horse  Hlock  tells  the  story  of 
the  mighty  force  which  burst  this  rock  asunder  in  its  fall  or  final  settlement  here. 

One  wonders  by  what  name  the  Indians  called  the  mountain,  among  whose 
crags  and  ledges  they  must  have  had  many  a trail.  It  is  a link  running  from  the 
(Ireen  Mountain  chain,  making  most  appropriate  the  name  of  Green  Hills, 
which  it  is  now  sometimes  called. 

In  former  days  it  was  a hunter’s  paradise.  Familiar  were  the  names 
of  Phoebe  Rock,  Bear  Mountain,  Marble  Table,  Coon  S|)ring,  the  Deer 
Path,  Ising-glass  Rock  and  Flat-iron  Rock.  Gold  mine  was  the  suggestive 
name  of  a spring  over  which  often  hung  mysterious  clouds  of 
blue  mist. 

I.ike  a dimple  in  the  hills  lay  Pokery  Moonshine.  Old  people 
.of  a past  generation  used  to  freeze  the  blood  of  children  with  the 
story  of  Reyner  Page  and  the  panther. 

This  famous  hunter,  while  jiassing  through  Pokery  Moonshine 
f)ne  dark  night,  saw  two  great  fiery  balls  gleaming  through  the 
darkness.  He  wondered  that  his  dogs  were  silent,  and  when  they 
came  crawling  to  his  feet,  he  knew  those  bright  spots  were  the  eyes 
of  a “ painter,”  that  most  ferocious  and  dreaded  of  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  He  turned  and  ran,  plunging  through  thickets,  stumbling 
over  rocks  and  sliding  chnvn  ledges,  his  dogs  panting  with  terror  ever 
close  beside  him  ; nor  did  he  pause  to  look  back  until  he  had  reached 
the  plain  below,  when  he  found  t(j  his  great  relief  that  he  had  not 
been  pursued. 
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Now  a steep  and  rugged  path, 
wdth  many  rustic  stairs  and  devious 
turns,  leads  to  the  mountain  top. 

From  one  point  the  outline  of  the 
lake  below  suggests  the  shape  of  an 
Indian  moccasin,  with  the  toe  at 
the  south  end  and  the  heel  at  the 
curve,  near  which  the  buildings  are 
grouped.  From  the  end  of  the  path 
at  White  Rock,  and  from  Pine  Ledge 
and  High  Rock  above,  beautiful 
views  of  the  valley  below,  of  distant 
hills  and  mountains,  iinfold  like 
the  scenes  of  a panorama. 

Great  possibilities  lie  in  the  development  of  this  mountain  plateau,  with  its  fine 
air,  varied  natural  features,  and  the  magnificent  pros[)ect  afforded  here,  the  altitude 
being  over  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 


DINNER  CARD  IN  THE  SIXTIES. 
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IN  DAYS  GONE  BY 


HE  visitor  who  now  arrives  in  an  electric  car  recalls,  perhaps  witli  a touch 
of  regret,  the  restful  quiet  of  former  days  when  a crowd  was  estimated 
by  the  size  and  number  of  teams  in  sight.  Yet  then  as  now  the  holiday 
spirit  pervaded  these  picturesque  shores. 

What  royal  games  of  ten-pins  the  old  bowling-alley  witnessed ; what  regattas 
took  place  when  silver  trophies  were  won  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic 
multitude ; what  open-air  feasts  of  “ roast  sheep  and  fried  corn,”  at  which  the 
Governor  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  state  were  not  infrequent  guests  ! 

What  spectacles  the  German  societies  afforded  when,  at  their  reunions,  all  the 
animals  of  the  menagerie,  each  propelled  by  two  pairs  of  human  legs,  marched  in 
procession  to  the  music  of  the  German  band  ! 

And  then  those  festive  days  when  Mitchell’s  fine  orchestra  played  from  the  sail- 
boat anchored  off  shore  ! With  the  echo  of  that  rare  music  wafted  over  the  water, 
there  seems  to  mingle  the  sound  of  happy  laughter  as  the  revolving  swing,  its 
“buckets”  filled  with  children,  made  its  slow  and  stately  revolutions. 

Years  after  the  swing  had  gone,  the  great  tulip  tree  that  formed  one  of  its 
supports  was  cut  down.  As  it  crashed  to  the  earth,  overreaching  its  mark  and 
wrecking  a boat,  the  shower  of  flying  squirrels  that  rained  from  its  branches  was  a 
sight  to  be  remembered. 

Linked  to  a more  remote  past  is  the  bed  of  orange  lilies  growing  in  the  cleft  of 
a rock,  the  original  root  having  been  thrown  there  about  1790  by  Ruth  Norton,  then 
a young  girl.  In  1800  she  journeyed  as  a bride  to  New  Connecticut  in  an  ox-tearn. 
On  the  way,  homesick  and  discouraged,  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  refusing 
to  go  a step  farther  ; so,  limp  but  resolute,  she  was  handled  like  a piece  of  baggage 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey.  She  sleeps  far  from  her  early  home,  but  more 
expressive  than  lettered  marble  is  this  green  and  living  memorial  of  her  youth.  / 


FROM  THE  DISTANT  SHORE, 


Gone  are  the  cottage,  the  hall,  and  the  boat-house  with  its  tiny  balcony  over  the 
water.  In  their  place  stands  now  a group  of  buildings  more  in  keeping  with  present 
demands. 

The  Bristol  and  Plainville  electric  road,  opened  with  the  casino  in  the  summer 
of  1896,  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  lake.  This  and  the 
branch  line  of  the  Meriden,  .Southington  and  Compounce  railway,  opened  in  1900, 
afford  approaches  easy,  rapid  and  delightful,  and  embracing  a widely  extended 
territory. 

The  season  begins  practically  with  Memorial  day.  May  thirtieth.  Each  year 
adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  find  here  in  the  freshness  and  perfection  of  June, 
a charm  unrivalled  in  later  days. 

With  the  “glorious  Fourth”  pouring  in  its  ceaseless  stream  of  humanity  by 
wheel  and  carriage  and  car,  the  season  is  fully  inaugurated.  The  children  lately 
released  from  school,  form  an  important  element.  The  summer  theatre  is  a popular 
feature  ; the  music  discoursed  from  the  band-stand  is  of  the  best,  while  vocal  and 
orchestral  concerts  of  a high  order  are  frequently  given.  Now  follows  a succession 
of  church  and  school  picnics,  military,  club  and  family  reunions  in  grove  or  pavil- 
ion, anniversary  banquets  and  collations  at  the  casino. 

What  scenes  of  festive  cheer  each  summer’s  sun  looks  down  upon  ! Imagine  in 
total,  the  innocent  merriment  of  youth,  the  healthful  relaxation  from  care  and  toil, 
the  social  and  fraternal  amenities  of  fifty-six  years  in  this  retired  spot.  Artists  have 
transferred  its  scenes  to  canvas,  musical  composers  have  dedicated  to  it  charming 
compositions  and  poets  have  found  inspiration  here  for  their  sweetest  verse. 

Joyous  and  inspiring  is  nature’s  mood,  when  on  a festive  day  throngs  of  visitors 
loiter  along  the  primeval  paths,  seeking  the  cool  shade  of  rock  or  grove,  or  the 
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COMl^OLINCE  LAKE, 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  6,  1900. 

THE  DINNER 

WILL  BE 

$1.50  and  Served  at  'I  p.  m. 


Kxtra.  A good  is  expected.  Invite 

VOtJK  KHIENDS. 


(SEE  OPI’O^ITE  PAGE.) 


CROCODILE  CLUB  DINNER  INVITATION. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  RE-UNION 

uF  THE 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1 900. 

Hon.  William  G French.  President. 

Hon.  a VV  Welton,  Vice-President. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Treasurer. 

Howard  E Newell,  Secretary. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  and  misapprehensions  regarding  the  origin' 
and  object  of  the  Crocodile  Club,  the  following  explanation  is  made; 

In  1875  Mr.  Gad  Norton  petitioned  to  be  ‘'set  off"  from  the  town  of 
Southington  to  the  town  of  Bristol.  Members  of  the  Legislature  influ- 
ential in  securing  the  granting  of  the  petition,  were  by  him  invited  with 
their  friends  to  a Sheep  Roast  at  Compounce  Laxe.  At  dinner  a per- 
manent organization  was  effected  and  the  name  Crocodile  adopted,  and 
in  this  infoimal  and  unpremeditated  manner  the  Club  began.  It  meets 
annually  and  has  several  hundred  members.  It  is  simply  a social  or- 
ganization and  not  pol  tical  as  has  been  supposed.  Requisites  for 
membership,  an  imitation  from  a member,  gentlemanly  conduct,  and 
one  dollar  and  a half  for  the  dinner.  Billiards.  Boats,  Beverages':  and 
Cigars  are />  ee  and  included  in  the  above  amount  paid  for  dinner. 

NOTICIC — Septenioer  7,  1899.  it  was  voted  that  Pierce  & Norton 
for  one  dollar  furnish  a dinner  ticket  entitling  the  purchaser  to  simply 
the  dinner.  Beverages.  Boating.  Billiards,  etc.,  to  be  extra,  and  free 
only  lo.the  purchaser  of  the  one  dollar  and  a half  ticket. 


REVERSE  SIDE. 


seclusion  of  a quiet  nook,  or  the  entrancing  views  that  everywhere  abound  ; and 
when  on  a summer’s  night  to  the  mellow  light  of  a full  moon  is  added  the  glitter 
of  fireworks,  the  weird  glow  of  colored  fire,  and  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the 
electric  fountain — its  ever-changing  rain-bow  lined  pyramids  dissolving  into  cas- 
cades of  radiant  spray— every  sense  is  charmed  and  the  scene  is  one  of  enchantment. 

Late  in  summer  the  picnic  is  replaced  by  the  barbecue,  that  time-honored  feast, 
so  long  a feature  of  this  place.  Military  organizations,  notably  those  of  the  New 
Haven  Grays,  the  Sixteenth,  the  Twentieth  and  the  Twenty-fifth  regiments  Connecti- 
cut Volunteers,  Masonic,  and  other  fraternal  orders,  hold  here  their  annual  festivals. 

Perhaps  no  social  organization  is  more  widely  known  than  the  Crocodile  Club 
that  has  met  here  annually  since  1875.  The  membership,  originally  twenty-five,  now 
numbers  hundreds,  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  After-dinner  speeches  and  the 
original  poems  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  who  has  chronicled  in  humorous  verse  a com- 
plete history  of  the  club,  are  pleasing  features  of  these  reunions. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men  of  Bristol  to  adopt  tlie 
name  Compounce  for  their  tribe. 

The  organization  that  has  met  here  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive 
years  is  undoubtedly  the  Compounce  Association  of  vSpiritualists,  the  conven- 
tion of  June,  1902,  being  its  thirty-eight  annual  meeting. 

The  Old  Men’s  Association,  meeting  yearly  in  September,  marks  an  event  quite 
unique  in  character. 

A complimentary  dinner  was  given  in  1896  to  men  over  seventy-five  years  of 
age  living  in  Bristol,  Forestville,  Plainville,  and  Southington,  by  the  present 
proprietors,  in  behalf  of  their  fathers.  So  remarkable  was  this  gathering  of  vener- 
able and  representative  men,  and  so  much  enjoyed  was  the  occasion,  that  an  ^ 
organization  was  formed,  and  the  invitation  has  been  repeated  each  year.  ^ 


■' i>*-'.^' r;ii^^  r J-?! 


i^  tiMe  riTimI  1 ! 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  OLD  MEN  AT  LAKE  COMPOUNCE,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1896. 
Fifty-four  present.  Average  age,  81  years;  combined  ages,  4342  years. 


inui 


Of  the  fifty-four  who  attended  the  first  meeting,  one-half  died  witliin  the  next 
four  years. 

Mr.  Isaac  Pierce,  whose  genial  presence  had  so  long  been  associated  with  this 
place,  died  July  28,  1897.  In  the  following  year.  May  4,  1898,  Mr.  Gad  Norton 
passed  away.  To  him  these  meetings  of  old  men  seemed  the  climax  of  a long  series 
of  notable  gatherings  at  this  spot,  so  dear  to  him  as  a part  of  his  ancestral  home, 
and  from  the  cherished  associations  of  a life  time. 


The  season  is  over  but  the  pageant  moves  on.  Autumn’s  fruitage  of  nut  and 
berry,  and  glowing  splendor  of  color  reflected  in  ripple  and  wave,  culminate  in  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  hazy  Indian  summer.  Then  nature  lapses  into  rest. 


“ ’Tis  time  for  slumber  and  for  dreams.” 
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